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SF Voters to 
Decide Fate 
Of Upper 
Great 
Highway 


This November, city voters 
may decide if the Upper Great 
Highway between Lincoln 
Way and Sloat Boulevard will 
be closed permanently and 
replaced with an oceanfront 
park, although opposition to 
the ballot measure is already 
forming. 

On June 18, SF Board of 
Supervisors members Joel En- 
gardio, Myrna Melgar, Dean 
Preston, Matt Dorsey and Ra- 
fael Mandelman submitted a 
ballot measure asking voters to 
approve turning the two-mile 
stretch of Ocean Beach from a 
highway into parkland “to ad- 
dress effects of pollution and 
climate change on the City’s 
coastal ecosystem,” according 
to a press release by an organi- 
zation called Friends of Great 
Highway Park, which, along 
with other groups, is pushing 
for the change. 

Engardio, whose district 
borders this stretch of Great 
Highway, addressed the fact 
that the “pilot program” of 
closing the highway from Fri- 
day afternoons through the 
weekend until Monday morn- 
ings, when it opens up for mo- 
tor vehicle traffic again, is set 
to end next year. 

“As the deadline approach- 
es, the fight between pro-high- 
way and pro-park advocates 
will only intensify,” Engardio 
said in a separate statement. 
“That’s why we need to decide 
once and for all if the Great 
Highway is going to be a park 
or not. We’re asking a momen- 
tous question: ‘Should a coast- 
al highway remain what it was 
the past century or should it 
become something new for the 
next 100 years?’ A decision of 
this magnitude deserves to be 
made directly by voters.” 

Engardio explained that the 
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By Clarisse Kim 


*[ Just Want to Make Beautiful Things’ 


Unlike a typical Sunset home, Dorothy Weintraub’s 
garage is not just a parking spot for a car or a stash of re- 
tired furniture. Light filters in through the window and 
the wide-open door, but these beams don’t highlight 
cobwebs and dust. Instead, they set the walls ablaze 
with a glow reflected from more than 120 paintings. 

An amalgamation of fuchsia, green, turquoise and 
blue clusters at the edges of this impromptu studio, 
each canvas depicting cheerful scenes of gifted flower 

s. _ bouquets, hometown lakes and San Francisco’s natural 


atmosphere. 


At the back of the garage lies the key to the mael- 
strom of artwork. Perched on a chair with a well-worn 

+ smock, an artist works on her latest of countless pieces 
with deft flicks of her brush. Her palette, a repurposed 
piece of cardboard with piles of dried caked-on paint, 
show markings of a veteran with decades of color the- 


ory under her belt. 


This garage is the studio of 96-year-old Dorothy 
(affectionately nicknamed Dottie) Weintraub. Lined 
against the walls is the latest part of her painting col- 
lection, most of them painted in the latter half of her 15 
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Nonagenarian artist Dottie Weintraub in the 

§ artist’s studio in her garage at her Sunset Dis- 
trict home. Her son said she was one of the 
first art therapists in the country — perhaps the 
world. Photo by Clarisse Kim. 


New Contract Approved for GG Park Garage Operation 


By Thomas K. Pendergast 


The San Francisco Recre- 
ation and Park Department’s 
plan to take ownership of the 
Music Concourse parking 
garage in Golden Gate Park 
cleared two hurdles in June, 
although any changes to park- 
ing fees there will not happen 
until sometime after Nov. 1. 

The actual operation and 
management of the 800-space 
underground garage, howev- 
er, will go to the San Francis- 
co Municipal Transportation 
Agency (SFMTA) after its 


board of directors unanimous- 
ly approved adding $27 mil- 
lion to its existing contract 
with garage operators. 

The garage is currently 
leased to and operated by the 
nonprofit Music Concourse 
Community Partnership 
(MCCP), which serves visitors 
to the California Academy of 
Sciences, de Young Museum, 
Botanical Garden and Japa- 
nese Tea Garden. 

On June 4, the SFMTA 
Board approved amending the 
contract to compensate IMCO 
Parking, LLC, for additional 


management fees and reim- 
burse the approved operating 
expenses of the garage for a 
total contract of $207 million. 

During that meeting, Vice 
Chair Stephanie Cajina asked 
about the extra $27 million 
and where it will come from. 

“That’s quite a big price 
tag,” Cajina said. 

Rob Malone, acting direc- 
tor of Parking and Curb Man- 
agement Operations, broke it 
down with a detailed explana- 
tion. 

He said although SFMTA 
will manage the garage, Rec. 


and Park will be paying the 
additional money by reimburs- 
ing the agency, which the de- 
partment will recoup from the 
parking fees they charge. 

An administrative fee is 
paid annually by SFMTA for 
the staff time it spends over- 
seeing Rec. and Park garag- 
es, of which there are — with 
this one added — five, and an 
additional facility that is half 
owned by the SFMTA and half 
by Rec. and Park. 

Cajina then asked if they 
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Laguna Honda Hospital Achieves Recertification for Medicare 


By Thomas K. Pendergast 


Laguna Honda Hospital is 
finally coming out the other 
side of a difficult administra- 
tive struggle that almost led 
to shutting it down for lack of 
funds after federal and state 
regulators decertified it in 
2022. 

Last month, the San Fran- 
cisco Department of Public 
Health announced the hospi- 
tal and rehabilitation center 
were approved for Medicare 
recertification, the final step 
in making sure they stay open. 

Laguna Honda can continue 
to provide skilled nursing for 
low-income, long-term-care 
patients now that they will be 
reimbursed by both Medicare 
and Medicaid. Hospital of- 
ficials say more than 95% of 
Laguna Honda residents rely 
on Medicaid funding, while 
the remaining rely on Medi- 


care. 

“Today we look to the future 
of Laguna Honda with great 
excitement and optimism,” 
said Roland Pickens, director 
of the San Francisco Health 
Network. “We asked our staff 


After years of regulatory challenges, 


Laguna Honda 
Hospital was recently given approval to continue to 
provide skilled nursing and medical care. Photo by Mi- 
chael Durand. 


to do something extraordinary 
and they delivered. Togeth- 
er, we worked with our reg- 
ulators to make facility-wide 
improvements to bring our 
150-year-old facility to the 
forefront of today’s skilled 


nursing practices.” 

“IT am grateful for the relief 
this brings to our current res- 
idents and their families, who 
have made it clear that Laguna 
Honda is where they want to 
receive care,” said SF Mayor 
London Breed. “Laguna Hon- 
da embodies our City’s values 
and is what makes San Fran- 
cisco special. We are a resil- 
ient city that cares for our most 
vulnerable and we never, ever 
give up.” 

Laguna Honda was recerti- 
fied for Medicaid in August of 
last year, so Medicare recerti- 
fication completes the process 
with the Centers for Medicare 
and Medicaid Services (CMS), 
the federal agency which over- 
sees these programs. 

Problems at the hospital first 
became public in 2019, when 
six workers were fired and 
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Mutual Support, i ala Hobbies Keep Crafty Sunset Couple’s Marriage Going Strong 


By Judy Goddess 


They met on the dance floor of the 
Avenue Ballroom on Taraval Street. 
Etta Hallock was an instructor, Bill 
Lafferty a student. She liked Bill be- 
cause he was not pompous like other 
men she had met. “He was just Bill.” 

He liked her because she did not on 
hold too tight. Other women he had 
dated did not like him going off on trips 
without them or staying home to work 
on his projects. 

“Etta, on the other hand, said, ‘Go,’” 
Lafferty said. “She let me lead my own 
life.” 

And that is how they have managed 
to stay married for 40 years, they said. 
They each have their own interests, 
or “play” as they put it. Etta’s thing is 
sewing and needlework. Bill’s is wood- 
working and stained glass. 

“We’re both independent and appre- 
ciate how we each like to work on our 
stuff,” Etta said. “We have mutual re- 
spect,” said Bill. And sometimes their 
interests intersect. 

When she got into quilting, her 
current obsession, Bill made shelves 
for her fabrics. He has also crafted 
puzzles for their grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, chairs for the din- 
ing room, a cabinet to hold Etta’s tea 
ware, and stained-glass double doors 
overlooking the backyard. 

The couple lives on the top floor of 
a two-flat Inner Sunset home. Initial- 
ly, they rented out the bottom flat, but 
years ago they converted the living and 
dining room on the first floor into Etta’s 
work area; the bedrooms and kitchen 
are used for family visits. Bill’s work 
space takes up two rooms that are part 
of the garage. 

Lined with fresh lumber and shav- 
ings and an uncountable number of 
tools — many from Etta’s late father 
— Bill’s space smells immediately of 
the woodsy outdoors. Her space is a 
feast of color: Shelves and tables are 
covered with fabrics, myriad quirky 
pin cushions, sewing doodads and vin- 
tage collectibles. Antique cabinets and 
dressers contain her supplies. 

There’s also a sewing machine and 
ironing board, not to mention a plat- 
form under the living room window 
where their new puppy, Luna, lounges 
while she sews. Quilts are everywhere 
throughout the house, on the walls, on 
beds, folded atop this or that surface. 
She makes them for friends and rela- 
tives. 

Etta, a documents manager with a 
degree in library sciences from City 
College of San Francisco, retired in 
her mid-40s, taking on occasional cor- 


Inner Sunset residents Ben and Etta Lafferty have been married for 
40 years after meeting at a Taraval Street dance studio. Photo by 
Robin Evans. Courtesy of San Francisco Senior Beat. 


porate consulting jobs. Bill, 73, retired 
from the San Francisco Fire Depart- 
ment 16 years ago. Their children are 
in their middle to late 50s. 

In the early days of their relationship, 
Etta and Bill went camping and canoe- 
ing. Often, the children Etta brought 
into the relationship joined them. Bill 
is an outdoorsman. He hunts elk in Or- 
egon and fishes in Mexico. Despite re- 
cent knee and shoulder surgery, he has 
not slowed down. When he is not in his 
workshops, he is out walking the dog 
or riding his electric bike, paddle on his 
back, to play pickleball. 

“I’m living the life I lived at 7,” he 
said, “I’m still outdoors much of the 
time.” 

However, Etta, 77, rarely goes out. 
Numerous health issues — a diagnosis 
of Crohn’s disease at 18 to later-in-life 
breast cancer and lung disease — have 
impacted her ability to get around. 
Pointing to Luna, she said, “This is the 
first dog I haven’t walked.” She can 
walk around the house, but a chair lift 
takes her up and down between flats. 

She had a bout of Crohn’s Disease 
when she and Bill were first dating. Her 
mother urged her not to tell him, say- 
ing, “He shouldn’t see you like this.” 
But Etta said, “If he doesn’t like me 
when I’m sick, we have no future.” 

Both were born in San Francisco and 
spent most of their lives in the City, 
though for a period Etta lived in Mill- 
brae in a house her father, a school- 
teacher, built. Her mother taught her to 
sew. 

“IT always loved fabrics,” she said. 
“Soft colors, soft fabrics.” She made 
dresses for her dolls and curtains, chair 
cushions, and linens for the doll house. 

On shopping trips with her girl- 
friends at the Emporium, Etta studied 


The members of the Park- 
Presidio Sunset Lions Club 
have been serving our com- 
munity for the past 75 years. 


We continue to do so despite 
the challenges of a pandemic. 


Soon, we will resume regular 
meetings and invite our west 
side neighbors to participate. 


Lions Pride: 
Serving the 
west side for the 
past 75 years! 


Find us 


on Facebook: 
SF Sunset Beacon 


the fashions to describe them to her 
mother, who made all of her daughter’s 
clothes. Etta would have preferred to 
make them herself, she said. 

“We didn’t agree on colors,” Ett said. 
“T thought my mother’s taste was bor- 
ing. I liked mixing red and pink before 
that was popular.” 

Etta married young and was the 
mother of a toddler and an infant by her 
early 20s. After four years of marriage, 
her husband left them to pursue the chi- 
mera of “drugs, sex and rock ’n’ roll,” 
she said. She was among many single 
mothers in the ’60s who survived by 
creating a community. 

“IT could only do it because I had a 
good group of women friends,” she 
said. “We shared childcare and other 
responsibilities.” 

For money, Etta turned her love of 
fabrics into a successful sewing and 
mending business. Calling it “Seams to 
Me,” she posted an ad on the Diamond 
Heights Safeway bulletin board. Word 
of mouth and a contract from a local 
dress store brought in the customers 
and cash that enabled her to support 
her family. 

“T learned I could be independent 
and care for my children,” she said. 

Still, it was a shaky independence. 
Needing the security of a stable job and 
health insurance, Etta enrolled at City 
College. The two-year library sciences 
program took her eight years to com- 
plete. 

“I wanted to be home when the chil- 
dren were there,” she said. 

Her first job was with the law firm 
Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro. Other cor- 
porate jobs followed. 

“I was good. Being a single mom 
made me organized and gave me the 
courage to assert myself in any envi- 
ronment.” 

Single motherhood was not the only 
thing that gave Etta courage. A course 
on Women and Art at City College in- 
troduced her to the work of Benicia 
artist Judy Chicago, famous for The 
Dinner Party, an icon of 1970s femi- 
nist art commemorating 39 important 
women from history. Etta volunteered 
for her next effort, “The Birth Project.” 
She was one of 150 needleworkers 


who stitched the images Chicago did 
of the birthing experiences of dozens 
of women she had interviewed. 

“T liked Chicago’s style. She’s real- 
ly intense,” Etta said. “She was rough 
and aggressive and protective of her 
artwork as an artist should be.” Chi- 
cago’s encouragement during monthly 
critiques of the volunteers’ needlework 
strengthened Etta’s appreciation of her 
own talent. 

Bill found his family, and confidence, 
in the San Francisco Fire Department. 
He was 5 when his mother died, and 
neither his father nor grandmother 
were prepared to raise him. He spent 
the next 12 years in boarding school. 

“When I returned to my grand- 
mother’s house on holidays, most of the 
time I’d be outdoors,” he said. “She’d 
kick me out at eight in the morning and 
tell me not to return until dinner.” 

When he was old enough, he joined 
the Fire Department. 

“The station was like a community, a 
family,” he said. “We were together 16 
days a month — eating, sleeping, talking 
and fighting fires.” 

The job had another attraction for 
Bill, who had become interested in 
woodworking in high school. Because 
many of the men in the firehouse were 
from the trades, there was “usually 
someone who knew how to do things 
and was willing to teach me,” he said. 
“Then I'd try it and we’d work on it to- 
gether.” 

Bill began accumulating the 1,000 
hours of training then required to be- 
come a paramedic, he said, after realiz- 
ing that “maybe 90% of our work was 
saving people.” He finished his career 
as part of the department’s medical 
team. 

He admits he did not know anything 
about raising children when he met 
Etta. Those first years were not easy. 
Etta’s children did not want a new fa- 
ther. But Bill had an advantage. He had 
come to know Etta’s daughter Tamie 
from the many evenings she could not 
find a babysitter and brought her to the 
dance studio. 

“Tamie didn’t see Bill as a threat; he 
had become her friend,” Etta said. So 
that was an obstacle they did not have 
to overcome. “We’ve come together as 
a family. My children are our children. 
They look to him as their father.” 

Bill is animated when showing the 
wooden puzzles he made for them, 
a stack that still sits on a living room 
shelf. As the kids got older and knew 
all the puzzles by heart, they would 
empty all the pieces in the hallway to 
make it somewhat harder to sort. 

Bill wonders if their marriage works 
because they did not marry young. 

“We were settled and knew ourselves 
and what we liked to do,” he said. 
“We'd each been through some heavy 
things before we met. And we respect 
each other,” Etta added, 

Judy Goddess is a writer for the San 
Francisco Senior Beat website. Her 
Story is reprinted here with permission. 
See more photos at seniorbeat.com. 
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Tunnel Records Serves Up Tunes and -ommunity to the Richmond and Sunset 


By Klyde Java 


The idea of playing music on a vi- 
nyl record seems to be a concept of the 
past. 

Discovering an old record in your 
basement feels like you have unearthed 
an ancient artifact. But if you look at 
worldwide statistics, record sales are 
booming. In 2023 alone, more than 
40 million vinyl records were sold, 
according to the Recording Industry 
Association of America (RIAA). This 
vinyl revival can be seen in San Fran- 
cisco as well, a city boasting almost 20 
record stores scattered throughout the 
area. 

Tunnel Records is one of these suc- 
cess stories. A small vinyl boutique on 
Taraval Street near 46th Avenue, it is 
the archetypal neighborhood record 
store. Owner 46-year-old Ben Win- 
troub opened the Taraval location more 
than seven years ago. It is named for 
the tunnels that once led to the beach 
under the Great Highway. He opened 
another store last year on Clement 
Street in the annex next to the 4 Star 
Theater. Wintroub has lived in the Sun- 
set District for a decade and says he 
enjoys the casual yet loyal character of 
the neighborhood. 

“TI find people who live here tend to 
put down roots,” he said. “It’s much 
less transient than other parts of the 
City, and people really take pride in the 
neighborhood.” 

Wintroub has been around music his 
entire life, being an avid vinyl collector 
and working in various record stores as 
a teenager. He is also the great nephew 
of jazz legend Orrin Keepnews, whom 
he cites as being his “west-coast grand- 
father.” This relationship granted him 
opportunities to meet world-class mu- 


Enjoy 


Ben Wintroub, owner of two Tunnel Records stores — one on Taraval 
Street near the beach, the other in the annex adjoining the 4 Star 
Theater on Outer Clement Street - in front of his ever-changing in- 


ventory of vinyl records. Photo by Klyde Java. 


sicians and deepen his appreciation for 
music. 

In the last decade, vinyl sales have 
dramatically increased, creating a sta- 
ble industry that allows independent 
record stores like Tunnel to thrive. But 
what is appealing about an antique 
method of listening to music? 

One can point to the tangibility of 
vinyl. The act of listening to an album 
on Spotify is an inherently different 
experience than listening to that same 
album on vinyl. Being able to view mu- 
sic as a physical object is a rebellious 
response to streaming and a way for 
listeners to establish a deeper connec- 
tion to the art form. 

Wintroub also cites the tactility of vi- 
nyl as a reason for the resurgence. 

“You can touch it (the record), you 
can feel it,’ Wintroub said. “The art- 
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work is big and beautiful. You put a re- 
cord on, and you have to physically lift 
the needle and put it over, so you have 
more control over it. It’s more alive,” 
Along with the physicality of vinyl, 
there is also a sense of community 
when one ventures into a record store. 


Walking into Tunnel Records feels like 
you are visiting a friend’s house. As a 
business owner, Wintroub feels the im- 
pact a record store has on the neighbor- 
hood. 

“One of the great aspects of retail 
and going into a store is that it’s com- 
munal,” Wintroub said. “I think for a 
few years, we lost that for a little bit, 
but people seem to be gravitating back 
toward the tangibility of goods and the 
community of meeting people in their 
space.” 

In a world where everything is in- 
creasingly digitized and many people 
seem to be isolated from each other, the 
thought of returning to physical media 
is an attractive one. In the case of vinyl, 
it has the ability to start conversations 
and create friendships. 

The bonds shared over records and 
other physical media is integral to its 
long-lasting appeal. 

“Records have been around longer 
than anything else. It’s going to hold 
steady and be a part of the listening ex- 
perience,” Wintroub said. 

Tunnel Records has two locations: 
3614A Taraval St. and 2200 Clement 
St. Learn more at TunnelRecordsSF. 
com. 
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John M. Lee 


Maximizing a Home’s Value 


As I write this column, the 
first half of 2024 is just about 
over. Each year has its own 
challenges and this year we 
have been dealing with rising 
inflation, stubborn interest 
rates, the seemingly nev- 
er-ending battle with crime, 
homelessness, drugs in San 
Francisco, and contentious 
mayoral and presidential 
races. So, what is the status 
of our local real estate market 
now? 

I analyzed the single-family 
home markets in the Rich- 
mond and Sunset districts and 
compared them against the 
data in San Francisco because 
these two markets generally 
track very closely together. 

For the first six months of 
2024, 90 single-family homes 
sold in the Richmond, as com- 
pared to 61 in 2023,a 47.5% 
increase. The median price 
declined from $2.33 million in 
2023 to $2,087,500 in 2024, 
a decrease of 10.4%. The 
median number of days on the 
market decreased from 15 to 
13. Thus, we had a substan- 
tially higher number of sales, 
lower prices and a slightly 
shorter amount of marketing 
time in the Richmond. 

In the Sunset, 168 homes 
sold during the first six 
months of 2024 versus 150 
in 2023, an increase of 12%. 
The median price went 
from $1,517,500 in 2023 


to $1,600,000 in 2024, an 
increase of 5.4%. The median 
days on the market went from 
13 to 12 days. In the Sunset, 
we have more homes selling, 
an increase in prices and a 
slightly shorter marketing 
period. 

In San Francisco as a 
whole, the number of sin- 
gle-family home sales in- 
creased by 13.3%, the median 
price went up by 7.5% and 
the marketing time went from 
14 to 13 days. So, the trend is 
similar to the Sunset District. 

We can conclude that the 
first half of 2024 in the real 
estate market is better than 
last year; sales are more 
robust and pricing held its 
own. The Richmond prices 
are somewhat skewed because 
of the lower number of sales. 
The stock markets are at or 
near all-time highs. Interest 
rates, though high as com- 
pared with a few years ago, 
have remained steady. It feels 
like inflation is under control 
with the Feds finally signaling 
that an interest rate cut is on 
the horizon. 

As mentioned many times 
before, real estate is a lagging 
economic indicator, meaning 
all the other indicators will 
turn positive before the real 
estate market does. It tends to 
lag by about six months to a 
year. So now with some of the 
leading economic indicators 
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turning positive, we are look- 
ing at an improving real estate 
market. We normally get the 
best prices during spring, with 
prices trending somewhat 
lower through summer. This 
timing feels about right. 

The mortgage interest rate 
has remained at about 7%, but 
it feels like the buying public 
is getting accustomed to this 
rate and used to the thought 
that locking in at this rate is 
OK and they can refinance the 
loan in the future if rates were 
to drop. And since we have 
been at this rate for about two 
years, the prices have adjusted 
to reflect this new norm. 

What has helped this mar- 
ket is that people who bought 
a home or refinanced in the 
last few years at 3 to 5% are 
holding on to historically low 
mortgage rates and are reluc- 
tant to sell. If homeowners 
need to make a change, many 
choose to keep the property 
and rent it out. This leads to 
a lower listing inventory and 
buyers having to compete to 
purchase, thus keeping prices 
high. 

Buyers often wonder why 
prices are so high in San 
Francisco. They feel that with 
rising interest rates, prices 
should go down. But real 
estate pricing is more com- 
plicated than that. Obviously, 
interest rates are a factor, but 
so are affordability, listing in- 
ventory, supply and demand, 
and various other compo- 
nents. Yes, prices are high, but 
real estate in San Francisco is 
always expensive. When my 
parents purchased a set of flats 
in the Inner Richmond in the 
°70’s, they paid $75,000 and 
thought that was really expen- 
sive. We will always feel that 
way about San Francisco real 
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Sunset Homes Sold in June* 


Address 


Bath Sq. Ft. Price 


1827 33rd Ave. 


1.00 = 1,733 $1,150,000 


1740 41st Ave. 


2.00 1,665 1,300,000 


416 Quintara St. 


1.00 1,075 1,410,000 


2578 46th Ave. 


2.00 1,800 1,450,000 


1020 Rivera St. 
1422 46th Ave. 


100 1,448 1,500,000 


1,530,000 


2359 26th Ave. 


1,550,000 


608 Santiago St. 


1,600,000 


2038 44th Ave. 


1,675,000 


3724 Pacheco St. 
2627 30th Ave. 


1,700,000 
1,775,000 


1563 35th Ave. 


1,800,000 


1370 36th Ave. 


1,950,000 


1422 41st Ave. 


2,350,000 


1839 17th Ave. 
1557 Funston Ave. 


2,800,000 
3,650,000 


*Partial listing. Source: M.L.S. 


estate prices. 

Normally, the percentage 
of people who can purchase 
a home in San Francisco is 
about 10 to 15%. These are 
typically your high-earning 
households. If we look at the 
demographics of this group, 
it will be a better indication 
of where the market will go 
next. The stock market is at 
an all-time high, meaning 
the net worth of people who 
invested in stocks is probably 
higher. Unemployment is low, 
meaning people have jobs and 
are earning more money than 
before and can afford to buy 
at today’s prices. This trend of 
slow improvement will con- 
tinue for the rest of the year 


as President Joe Biden has a 
vested interest in keeping the 
economy strong going into the 
election, which bodes well for 
our market. 

As always, if you are think- 
ing about buying and selling, 
I would strongly recommend 
that you consult with a Real- 
tor, accountant and perhaps an 
attorney prior to making any 
major real estate decisions. 

John M. Lee is a broker 
with Compass specializing 
in the Richmond and Sunset 
districts. If you have any real 
estate questions, call him 
at 415-465-0505 or email 
Johnlee@ isellsf.com. Find 
an archive of his columns at 
RichmondSunsetNews .com. 


Michael Durand 


Recently, I posted this on Facebook 
and Instagram: 

“The Sunset Beacon newspaper is 
working on a story for the July issue 
about the ballot measure to turn the 
Great Highway into a park. If you are 
interested in sharing your opinion and 
being quoted in the publication, please 
send an email by Saturday, June 22, to: 
Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. 
You can include up to two sentences 
sharing your point of view. You may 
be contacted by the writer for clarifica- 
tion or more detail.” 

Here are the replies I received: 


¢ The Upper Great Highway should 
not be closed 24/7, since such closure 
disregards the traffic impact on the 
neighboring community, the environ- 
mental impact of adding pollutants to 
the air and increasing climate chang- 
ing greenhouse gasses and the signifi- 
cant traffic problems in the Richmond, 
Golden Gate Park, Lincoln Way and 
Sunset Blvd. Supervisor Engardio’s 
misguided ballot initiative, which is 
not supported by the Richmond Dis- 
trict’s Connie Chan must be defeated. 


Jean B. Barish 
¢ T have lived on Lower Great High- 


way for 13 years and I am so hopeful 
that my neighbors will vote to convert 


a section of Upper Great Highway into 
a fulltime park. The park will bring 
more joy and community and peace to 
our neighborhood — my kids learned to 
bike there, and I learned to roller skate 
— and we get to enjoy the ocean with 
our neighbors hearing the waves with- 
out exhaust and noise from a four-lane 
highway. Thank you for covering this! 

My 8-year-old son also wants to 
contribute two sentences — his are: 
“Making the highway a park would be 
way more fun. And cars make pollu- 
tion.” — Wilder Lidow 


Heidi Moseson 


¢ I think that the thousands of 
motorists from San Mateo, Santa 
Cruz, Marin, etc., have standing in the 
matter as users of the Great Highway. 
Essentially the Great Highway is part 
of the state highway system and all 
users should have their rights protect- 
ed and represented on the issue. The 
SF politicians seem to think this is just 
a neighborhood issue, but it affects a 
much bigger area outside our county 
by creating traffic problems when the 
Great Highway is closed. 


Terry McDevitt 


¢ Transforming Upper Great High- 
way into an oceanfront park will make 


the space more accessible, equitable 
and sustainable for all San Francis- 
cans as well as visitors. With all of the 
challenges and frustrating realities our 
city faces, creating a new, inclusive 
oceanfront park seems like a no-brain- 
er and an increasingly rare positive op- 
portunity for San Francisco we should 
seize this opportunity now, so we can 
reap the benefits as soon as possible. 


Luke Bornheimer, Sustainable 
Transportation Advocate 


¢ San Francisco does not suffer from 
a lack of parks, in fact, it ranks among 
the highest in the U.S., according to 
Trust for Public Land Park Score. 

City officials want to take away a 
vital artery used by motorists, com- 
muters and emergency responders, 
pushing 20,000 cars per day into our 
residential neighborhood, which is 
ill-suited for this onslaught of traffic 
and congestion. Their plan is poorly 
thought out, and will only serve to 
create hazardous conditions in the 
Sunset, which residents have already 
seen during the weekend closures of 
the Great Highway. 


Jasmine Madatian 


¢ I noted the Facebook post about an 
upcoming article on the UGH ballot 
issue. I was one of the citizens who 
appealed the permitting to the Board 
of Appeals a few months ago (when 
the city argued that they wanted the 
compromise pilot to stay intact for 
the full three years so that they could 
gather more usage data to then inform 
further review). So, I am very aware 
of the large number of issues associat- 
ed with the ballot proposal. 


It’s disappointing that a so-called 
public servant — who has acknowl- 
edged a split of opinion on a conten- 
tious issue in the district they suppos- 
edly represent — would force further 
division by putting this issue on the 
ballot as a binary decision to end 
sharing. It’s especially troubling when 
many folks have highlighted the need 
for compromise and environmental 
analysis and stewardship, and a recent 
report has indicated that the foot-traf- 
fic on the dunes is contributing to 
erosion in the habitat of an endangered 
species.” 

Thank you for supporting the Sun- 
set. 


Geoffrey Moore 


¢ I live on Lower Great Highway 
and, like a majority of the Sunset, my 
family supports the full-time park 
ballot proposition. I can confirm first- 
hand that the traffic is light on Lower 
Great Highway, even when Upper 
Great Highway is closed to cars. Last 
week SFMTA released a report that 
drive times across Sunset increase by 
only 1 minute on average (and 1-3 
minutes at rush hour) when Upper 
Great Highway is closed due to sand. 
Four more votes for the park! Thank 
you for writing this important article! 


Alex Woodward 


¢ I thought I would share a short 
perspective on the potential closure of 
the great highway as somebody who 
would benefit from either outcome. 
Though I selfishly could benefit more 
from a full time park, I am leaning 


Continued on page 12 
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Artist Dorothy Weintraub 


Continued from page 1 


years in San Francisco. 

“She’ll paint every day for hours — 
she can crank out a painting in a couple 
hours,” said Weintraub’s son, Daniel. 
“Her art is what’s keeping her alive, I 
think.” 

These paintings are the tip of Wein- 
traub’s art-history iceberg. Her story 
began almost a century ago, in 1928. 
Born in Washington, D.C., Weintraub 
grew up surrounded by art. Her parents 
were both artists, having met at the 
Corcoran School of Art. Her childhood 
was defined by accompanying her par- 
ents to various art shows and explor- 
ing different visual art mediums under 
their guidance. 

“Art ran in the family,’ Weintraub 
said. “My mother helped me a lot, with 
drawing and painting.” 

Weintraub also recalls her close bond 
with her mother, a well-known portrait 
painter at the time. Partially inspired 
by her mother’s accomplishments in 
the art community, Weintraub went off 
to pursue a major in art from Syracuse 
University and continued to pursue 
graduate work at American University 
on the East Coast. Eventually, Wein- 
traub enrolled in George Washington 
University as a member of their inau- 
gural art therapy program. She became 
a registered art therapist, working at 
a community mental health center for 
around 20 years. 

“She was one of the first art thera- 
pists in the country, if not in the world,” 
Daniel said. “The method was unheard 
of at the time.” 

According to Weintraub, her art ther- 
apy sessions play out similar to a typ- 
ical therapy session, but with a canvas 
added to the mix. Her patients would 
be instructed to paint and then share 
their feelings, using their artwork as a 
conduit for discussion and emotional 
processing. 


Bates 
‘THE LAST SPLENDOR 
CHINA’S BRONZE AGE 


“She once told me that there was this 
one kid who drew a picture of his fam- 
ily,’ Weintraub’s current partner, Larry 
Bernard, said. “His family was all there 
in the center, but he painted himself go- 
ing out the door.” 

“I loved my work, but it was hard. 
Some patients had very difficult lives,” 
Weintraub said. “I could get a lot of in- 
formation from their drawings — things 
they didn’t realize about themselves.” 

According to Daniel, his mother’s 
work sometimes took a heavy emotion- 
al toll, but she was determined to see 
her patients heal. 

“Most of them got better in the end,” 
Weintraub said, “Some of them started 
painting on their own.” 

Alongside her career as an art ther- 
apist, Weintraub continued to paint on 
her days off. Her works have been ex- 
hibited in numerous Washington, D.C. 
galleries, including Cosmos Club and 
The Potter’s House. 

In 2008, Weintraub met Bernard, a 
then-municipal railway employee. A 
year later, in 2009, Dottie left her lake- 
side home in Virginia and moved to 
San Francisco with Bernard. She con- 
tinued her art therapy work as a vol- 
unteer at the Golden Gate Senior Ser- 
vices’ Homeless Prenatal Program until 
2014; she also continued her studio art- 
work as a member of the San Francisco 
Women Artists Gallery. Until recently, 
Weintraub enjoyed painting scenery in 
Golden Gate Park 

Now, although home-bound, Wein- 
traub’s artistic view knows no limits. 
Every day, Bernard helps Weintraub 
brave the 44 stairs from her house to 
her studio, where she paints for hours. 

Supplied with photos taken by 
Daniel, who moved to San Francisco 
in April of 2024, as well as gift bou- 
quets from neighbors, Weintraub has a 
wide range of artistic subjects. Using 
her current favorite painting medium, 
acrylic (with the occasional watercol- 
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Dorothy Weintraub’s 
Sunset District studio & 
is filled with more than 
120 of her works. The | 
daughter of artists, 
Weintraub enrolled in 
George Washington 
University’s inaugural ~~ 
art therapy program 94 
and later worked at 
a community health 


center for two decades. She earrentiy welcomes visitors to her stu- 
dio at the corner of 16th Avenue and Judah Street from 2:30 to 5 p.m. 
Her works are priced from $30 to $50 apiece. Photo by Clarisse Kim. 


or or pastel on rainy days), Weintraub 
loves to paint flowers and pictures of 
her childhood lake. 

As Weintraub approaches this latest 
chapter of her life, her goal is simple: 
to continue her practice every day. 

“I just want to make _ beautiful 
things,” she said. 

Daniel and Bernard have similar 
hopes for Weintraub as well. 

“My goal is to see that she can con- 
tinue to do this for as long as she can,” 
Bernard said, “She loves her art, and I 
want her to hold on to that for as long 
as possible, whatever that takes.” 


“She’s got a real purpose in life, cre- 
ating this artwork,” Daniel said. “I’d 
love for people to come by and appre- 
ciate it, maybe buy a piece to hang in 
their living room. I hope her art can be 
displayed in people’s homes for every- 
one to enjoy.” 

Weintraub resides with Bernard at 
1395 16th Ave., at the corner of 16th 
Avenue and Judah Street. Her studio is 
open to all visitors from 2:30 to 5 p.m. 
Community members can support her 
work by buying her paintings. Large 
paintings sell for around $50, while 
smaller works sell for around $30. 
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Commentary 


Quentin L. Kopp 


Follow the Money 


“The men the American people ad- 
mire most extravagantly are the most 
daring liars; the men they detest most 
violently are those who try to tell them 
the truth.” Thus, spoke H. L. Menck- 
en, a voice from the past. 

I don’t know at present whether we 
can apply that axiom to any of the five 
major candidates for mayor, but we’ve 
got irritating practitioners of guile and 
political pap at City Hall, and I don’t 
mean Assessor Joaquin Torres, District 
Attorney Brooke Jenkins — who is a 
breath of fresh prosecutorial air of the 
criminal courthouse, 850 Bryant St. 

— Director John Arntz of the Election 
Department, Board of Supervisor’s 
Clerk Angela Cavallo, Controller 
Greg Wagner and Budget Analyst 
Fred Broussard, a worthy successor to 
Harvey M. Rose who has retired but 
still attends every Board of Supervi- 
sors meeting. 

The annual budget proposed June 1 
by SF Mayor London Breed is approx- 
imately $15 billion, and the predicted 
2024-2025 deficit is $235.9 million. 
To save San Francisco, Supervisor 
Connie Chan, Board of Supervisors 
Budget Committee chairwoman, pro- 
posed, with fanfare from the SF Com- 
ical, 10% cuts to all elected officials’ 
salaries and salaries of department 
heads, chief adult probation officer, 
assessor and others. Board of Super- 


LIKE THEY’RE PART 
OF OUR FAMILY. 
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visors members would be reduced 
$16,000 each from their munificent 
$170,000 yearly gift by taxpayers 
for representing about 80,000 res- 
idents per district. Chan proposed 
no decrease in their four aides’ pay, 
which is $140 ,000-$150,000 annually, 
depending on length of service. Ever 
try to get your district supervisor on 
the telephone or meet with him or her? 
Forget it. You might be able to talk to 
an office intern, but these “big” men 
and women are too busy for taxpayers. 
Chan, representing the Richmond 
District, is a genuine left-winger, 
opposed for re-election on Nov. 5 by 
Marjan Philhour, who has been to the 
post twice unsuccessfully. The third 
time may be a charm for Ms. Philhour. 
By comparison, in 1971 when I 
was elected at-large to the Board of 
Supervisors, the salary was $9,324 
annually. San Francisco’s population 
was about 742,000 residents. The 
salary could only be increased with 
voter approval of a ballot measure to 
do so. It had been $9,324 since 1962. 
In 1975, I was elected president of the 
Board of Supervisors because I was 
the highest vote-getter, and the custom 
and practice was to elect as president 
the highest vote-getter. I instantly 
asked Budget Analyst Harvey Rose 
to furnish me the Consumer Price 
Index percentage increase in San 


ba 


415.702.3255 


irvingpethospital.com 


9 1434 Irving St., San Francisco, CA 94122 


Preventative Care 
° Emergency Care 

° Surgery 

° Dental Care 

* Diagnostics 


JAMES J. RUSSO, CPA 


Income Tax Preparation and Planning 


Worried about taxes? 
On an extension or did not file? 
| CAN HELP (even with back years)! 
| have an M.S. in tax + 30 yrs. of experience 
Please call for an appointment 


JamesJRusso@gmail.com / 415-759-5086 


Help keep our doors open: 


Join Sealevel Kin! 


Sealevel SF is a vibrant creative hub and community 
gathering space, where all are invited to come together, 
exchange ideas, share skills & resources, and express 
their creativity in an inclusive environment. 


We warmly invite you to help ensure our doors stay 


open by pledging a monthly contribution to help cover 


essential costs and allow us to continue hosting free 


and low-cost events accessible to all. To learn more 


scan the OR-code or go to sealevelsf.com. 


Francisco since 1962. My colleagues 
and I presented the increased amount 
to voters for approval. Voters granted 
the increase. We supervisors each had 
one aide. In 1973 we were granted 
one secretary also. We represented the 
entire 49-square-miles of the City and 
County. 

Now, thanks to a 1994 ballot 
measure by then-Supervisor Barbara 
Kaufman, dubbed by her “The New 
Charter,” the Civil Service Commis- 
sion establishes supervisorial salaries 
based upon other counties, which 
don’t have a mayor or city adminis- 
trator and perform all those county 
governmental responsibilities them- 
selves. Incidentally, I’ve endorsed Ms. 
Philhour for supervisor in the Rich- 
mond District. Her campaign head- 
quarters is at 5019 Geary Blvd. where 
mine was in 1971. 

A glaring aspect of stylistic San 
Francisco government is the number 
of boards and commissions existing, 
advisory and otherwise: 123 at last 
count. Such idyllic bodies include Free 
City College (which has an elected 
governing board) Oversight Commit- 
tee, Immigrant Rights Commission, 
Committee of City Workforce Align- 
ment, Food Security Task Force, and 
Housing Conservatorship Working 
Group and Reentry Council (whatev- 
er that means!). An initiative which, 
among other matters, would abolish 
almost half these commissions, may 
qualify for the Nov. 5 election. I hope 
sO. 

Supervisor Myrna Melgar, who 
publicly declared she wanted all motor 
vehicles prohibited on West Portal 
Avenue after a collision which killed 
four people near Ulloa and Lenox 
on March 16, and the San Francisco 
Municipal Transportation Agency 
(SFMTA), which never has seen a 
boondoggle it didn’t like (see the $2 
billion Central Subway project) want 
to limit vehicle access to West Portal 
merchants and who, with residents, 
objected vigorously to a proposal 


THANK YOU TO 
OUR GENEROUS PATRONS 


Anonymous 
Nicole Barton 
Haley Baron 
Robert W. Cherney 
Elyse and Guy Eshel 
Pat Foy 
Judy Goddess 
Karen Hamrock 
Barry Hermanson 
DeeDee Hunt 
Sarah and Frank Joost 
Chris Keane 
Terry and Martha Kirchhoff 
Barnett Klane 
Cynthia Lee 
David Mana 
Gordon Mar 
Bill Moffatt 
Steve Moran 
Michael Nordberg 
Lynne Rappaport and 
Jon Frank 
The Rittmans 
Wendy and Mark 
Grace Wang 


Sign up to bea 
Sunset Beacon patron. 


If you would prefer to donate by 
check, please send to 
Sunset Beacon, 

P.O. Box 16035, SF, CA 94116. 
Thank you! 
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limiting motor vehicle access. That 
plan was abandoned on April 26, and 
a West Portal Welcome Committee 
was formed to create a “plan.” Five 
meetings have occurred. The next 
one is July 16 at 1 p.m. in Room 400, 
City Hall. Plans proposed by genuine 
West Portal residents and merchants 
for safety, including intersections at 
Ulloa/Wawona and Vicente/Wawona 
weren't considered. The West Portal 
Merchants Association at 215 W. Por- 
tal Ave. urges attendance on July 16. I 
intend to do so. 

Speaking of our City and County 
budget, I reported last month the SF 
Bicycle Coalition’s dipping its ava- 
ricious paws into such budget for $5 
million from May 31, 2023 until May 
31, 2025. It is supposedly for SFM- 
TA’s Safe Routes to School, whatever 
that means. The coalition wants to put 
a measure on the November ballot 
again to prohibit motor vehicles on 
the Great Highway, which motorists 
paid for, not bicyclists. (California still 
taxes motorists 51 cents per gallon of 
gasoline and the Feds grab 1.84 cents 
per gallon. Our forebears and we paid 
for the Great Highway; bicyclists paid 
zero! 

Police officer and Police Union 
President Tracy McCray observed in 
her column in the SF Police Officers 
Association publication Dashiell 
Hammett’s reminder in “The Maltese 
Falcon”: “Most things in San Francis- 
co can be bought or taken.” A patient 
in the hospital was recovering from 
surgery and a nurse asked him how he 
was feeling. “I’m OK, but I didn’t like 
the four-letter word the doctor used 
during surgery,” he replied. “What did 
he say?” the nurse asked. “Oops!” 

Happy Independence Day! 

Quentin Kopp is a former San 
Francisco supervisor, state senator, SF 
Ethics Commission member, president 
of the California High Speed Rail 
Authority governing board and retired 
Superior Court judge. 


THANK YOU TO OUR 
PATREON BUSINESS PARTNERS 
AND SUPPORTERS 


Christ Church, Lutheran 
Growing Place 
Family Preschool 
Hunt and Gather Gallery 
Lou’s Sandwiches 
new skool 
San Franpsycho 
Sealevel Gallery 
Seismic Watercolors 


To learn how your business 
can sign up to bea 
Patreon business partner, 
call 415-706-6428, 
email Editor@Richmond 
SunsetNews.com or go to 
RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


Please thank and support 
our business sponsors! 


Visit our website 
for additional 
stories, letters 
and more: 


www. 
Richmond 
SunsetNews 
.com 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL REUNION 
Abraham Lincoln High School class of 1974 is having its 50th reunion in September. 
For information, please find us at facebook.com/groups/A.LincolnHighSchool74 or email at 
74mightymustangs@gmail.com. 


COMMENTARIES AND LETTERS 
From the editor: All commentaries we publish are the opinions of the writers and should not 
be considered our editorial stance on issues. We strive to remain neutral and offer a balance of 
viewpoints. We invite readers who wish to express their opinions to send a letter to the editor 
to Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. Word limit for the newspaper is 350, for the website, 
500. RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


COMMISSIONED SALES POSITION AVAILABLE 
Earn extra income while getting to know your neighborhood and neighbors better. Ad sales 
for the Sunset Beacon is a fun way to learn more about local businesses. No quota, no set 
hours, work at your own pace letting business owners know about their advertising options. 
Healthy commissions. Sales experience helps but is not required. To learn more, call 415-706- 
6428, or email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


FELTON TECH SQUAD 
Felton's Tech Squad is providing free basic tech support for older adults and people 
with disabilities. Ask questions regarding how to navigate your smartphone, tablet or laptop. 
Drop-in for a one-on-one session in English, Cantonese or Mandarin. Friday, July 26, 1:30-3 
p.m. at the Ortega Library (3223 Ortega St.). For more information, call 415-474-1558 or email 
techsquad@felton.org. 


FREE EVENTS AT THE SF PUBLIC LIBRARY, SUNSET BRANCH 
1305 18TH AVE., 415-355-2808, sunmgr@SFPL.org 

Celebration: Tiny Art Show Reception, Saturday, July 6, 3-4:30 p.m. Join us for an afternoon 
of tiny art paintings done by residents. Light refreshments will be provided. Tiny art will be on 
display until Aug. 22. 
Tutorial: Tablet/Smartphone CLASS for Older Adults 60+. Friday, July 19, 1-2:30 p.m. Self- 
Help for the Elderly’s training program is ideal for those seeking to enhance their technical 
skills. The program focuses on hands-on training, allowing participants to become proficient 
in using their smartphones and tablets. Bring your device along and prepare to become an 
expert! Device type: iOS and Android. Topic: Application. 
e What is an application? 
© How to install and uninstall the application? 
Space limited. Reservations required: 415-355-2808 (starting July 5) 
Book Club: Sunset Silent Readers. Tuesday, July 30, 4-6 p.m. Join us for a silent reading 
session, followed by a group discussion. Bring any book, fiction or non-fiction, and share your 
thoughts with us. Registration is recommended: 415-355-2808. 


GOLDEN GATE PARK BAND 
The Golden Gate Park Band's 142nd season of summer concerts series runs until 
Oct. 6 on Sundays* at 1 p.m. at the Spreckels Temple of Music (aka the Bandshell) in Golden 
Gate Park. San Francisco's oldest musical organization, founded in 1882, continues a new era 
of music for San Francisco and the Bay Area. ALL SHOWS FREE! All Welcome! * All concerts start 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays except Thursday, July 4 and Monday, Sept. 2 (Labor Day). Learn more at 
goldengateparkband.org. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

Happy July birthday to Thomas Beatty, Craig Bray, Mary Rose Buckley, Jean Williamson 
Carter, Audrey Consalus, Patrick Craig, Steven Cresci, Hayleigh Evans, Laurel Evans, Allyssa 
Fielding, Tom Gawronski, Claudia Martin Goldberg, Charles Hare, Leonardo Hauso, Bryant 
Hom, Idris Sethi Iwata, Will Lanier, Ti De Meo, Mackenzie Moore, Emma Nobuko Owan, Tom 
Pendergast, Saylor Perkins, Dakota Blue Raymundo, Mathilda Silverstein, Gianna Toboni, Tina 
Tracy, Emily West, Jesse White, Michael D. Wong and Colette Yuen. Jo add aname to the month- 
ly birthday list, email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. Free. 


INNER SUNSET FLEA MARKET 

The Inner Sunset Flea Market takes place every second Sunday of the month. Voted one of 
the top 10 flea markets in the Bay Area, it began in 2015 as a grassroots-organized market in 
collaboration with Sunset Mercantile. This Inner Sunset Sundays event is presented by Inner 
Sunset Park Neighbors and includes more than 30 resident, artisan and nonprofit vendors, as 
well as live music, all-ages activities and fun themed days. It is more than just a flea market - it 
is a community celebration in the heart of the Inner Sunset! Ninth Avenue and Irving Street, 
10 a.m-4 p.m. 


LONG-TERM CARE OMBUDSMAN PROGRAM 
The San Francisco Long-Term Care Ombudsman program offers free, confidential 
support to address issues raised by residents in long-term care facilities and free training 
opportunities for those interested in becoming volunteer ombudsmen. For details on training 
or accessing support, call 415-751-9788 or email ombudsman@felton.org. 


OUTER SUNSET FARMERS MARKET AND MERCANTILE 
Join us every Sunday at the Outer Sunset Farmers Market and Mercantile where 
you can find fresh produce from local farmers and ranchers, enjoy delicious dishes from Outer 
Sunset eateries and discover unique finds from local makers and artisans. Every Sunday, find a 
revolving series of live performers, engaging activities and exhibitions at the ArtShip and fun 
zone! Our farmers market accepts WIC, EBT and Market Match. 37th Avenue at Ortega Street, 9 
a.m.-2 p.m. Go to sunsetmercantilesf.com or call 415-465-2475 for more details. 


‘PHOTOS OF THE MONTH’ ONLINE GALLERY 
Photographers are invited to submit three of their best photos for consideration to be 
published in the “Photos of the Month" gallery on RichmondSunsetNews.com. The website 
averages 20,000 views per month. Please submit photos as jpegs on the 15th of each month. 
For more information, email Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com or call 415-706-6428. 


PIANO LESSONS 
With my unique teaching method, | will show you how to find every chord on the key- 
board - major, minor, sharp and flat - in the first lesson. Then I'll show you how to start playing 
songs at your very first lesson. No need to be able to read music. Call Michael at 415-706-6428 
to learn more. 


REFUSE REFUSE CLEANUPS 
Monday, July 1, 8-9a.m. Outer Sunset Morning Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/ 
event/604552/. 
Wednesday, July 10, 4-5p.m. ,Inner Sunset Happy Hour Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/ 
event/581814/. 
Sunday, July 14, 1-3p.m., Great Highway Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/event/448 138/. 
Saturday, July27, 10a.m.-noon, Inner Sunset Cleanup, mobilize.us/togethersf/fevent/464169/. 


SECONDHAND SATURDAYS 
Come check out Secondhand Saturdays and celebrate all things vintage, antique and 
secondhand. Presented by Sunset Mercantile every third Saturday of the month at Ortega 
Street and 37th Avenue, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Shop local from more than 50 vintage vendors, mak- 
ers and artisans that are some of the Bay Area's best. Enjoy live music, family-friendly activities, 
food trucks, rotating monthly features and more! Visit sunsetmercantilesf.com/secondhand/ 
for more information. 


STAMP COLLECTOR AND STAMP COLLECTIONS 
Stamp collector is buying stamps and stamp collections. | am buying “older stamps" from 
the 1800s to 1930. American Philatelic Society member since 1986. Pictures are appreciated. 
Call or text message 415-533-0761. 


THANK YOU! 

Sincere thanks to the Sunset Beacon readers who generously donated or signed up 
for our Patreon campaign. Your contribution helps keep us financially healthy. If you donated 
and would like some of our Sunset Beacon branded products (tote bag, pens, coffee mug, hat 
or shirt), please send an email to Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. We would also like to 
share just your name in the paper to thank you. Please let us know if that is OK. To donate, 
please visit our website to sign up for our Patreon campaign or send send a check to: Sunset 
Beacon, P.O. Box 16035, SF, CA, 94116. Thank you! 


Announcements: $1 per word, 20-word minimum. Share birthdays, weddings, an- 
niversaries, births, obituaries, graduations, sports highlights, business accomplish- 
ments, retirements, college admissions, etc. 


FREE: Add a name to the monthly birthday list or submit free community events at 
no charge. FREE: There is no charge for occasional announcements for small busi- 
nesses celebrating an anniversary or other significant milestone or event. Send an- 
nouncement to Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


Announcements will run in the Richmond Review and Sunset Beacon newspapers 
(36,200 copies) and on RichmondSunsetNews.com (more than 20,000 views per 
month). Ads must be pre-paid. Deadline: 20th of the month. Mail check to: P.O. Box 
16035, S.F.,CA 94116. Call 415-706-6428 or email editor@RichmondSunsetNews. 
com for more details. 


‘PHOTOS OF THE MONTH’ ONLINE GALLERY 


Photo by Meredith Preble. @meredithpreble. 


Photographers are invited to submit three of their best 
photos for consideration to be published in the “Photos of the 
Month" gallery on RichmondSunsetNews.com. The website av- 
erages 20,000 views per month. Please submit photos as jpegs 
on or near the 15th of each month. For more information, email 
Editor@RichmondSunsetNews.com or call 415-706-6428. 
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Assembly 


Assemblymember Phil Ting 
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New Laws to Make Streets Safer 


The month of July ushers in two 
new State laws that I authored — both 
of which have the goal of making our 
streets safer. 

First, AB-1587 helps prevent gun 
violence by bringing in financial 
institutions as partners to flag sus- 
picious activity. This legislation has 
two phases of implementation: A new 
merchant category code (MCC) must 
be ready now to assign to firearms and 
ammunitions retailers, allowing them 
to alert authorities when unusually 
large purchases are made. Then by 
May 2025, businesses must start using 
the code. 

Used all around the world, MCCs 
are four-digit codes. Each one is as- 
signed to particular types of products 
or services. In 2022, the International 
Organization for Standardization 
(ISO) established one for the gun 
industry, bringing them in line with 
virtually all other retailers. Most 
everyday charges on our credit cards 
have an MCC tied to them. That is 
how our banks and credit unions are 
able to give points to their customers 
for certain purchases. Prior to having 
a code, firearms and ammunitions pur- 
chases were coded as “sporting goods” 
or “other.” 

Credit card issuers are already 
trained to submit Suspicious Activity 
Reports to the federal government 
when they suspect activities are reflec- 
tive of crimes, such as human traffick- 
ing, terrorism and fraud. The inclusion 
of gun and ammunition purchases 
could be impactful because between 
2007 and 2018, credit cards were used 


Kilduff’s Korner 


to finance at least eight major mass 
shootings. Gun safety advocates say 
law enforcement might have pre- 
vented these shootings had financial 
institutions alerted authorities. 

That is powerful. We must use every 
tool possible to end our gun violence 
epidemic. Financial institutions can 
now be a part of our efforts since they 
are in a unique position to flag buying 
patterns that no one else can. 

The other bill taking effect is AB- 
449, requiring all law enforcement 
agencies to institute a hate crimes 
policy and follow specific guidelines 
when responding to such incidents. 

It is hard to believe there are some 
entities in our state that have zero hate 
crimes reported. That’s because they 
treat those cases like any other. In 
2018, the state auditor found that Cali- 
fornia’s hate crimes are under-reported 
by 14%, due, in part, to outdated or 
non-existent policies — all of which 
contribute to an incomplete picture of 
hate in our state. 

We can’t really solve a problem 
unless we have more complete data, 
and my hope is the numbers will guide 
us on what other laws or resources 
we need to prevent hate crimes. Look 
at what happened when Asian hate 
surged as COVID-19 spread. Frustra- 
tions over shutdowns and restrictions 
were violently taken out on mem- 
bers of the AAPI community, whose 
members were wrongly blamed for the 
pandemic. As the state implemented 
preventative measures, services for 
victims and education programs, Asian 
hate decreased steadily. 


By Pauli Kilduff 


KILQU FF 


“T think you may be suffering from Maui withdrawal syndrome.” 
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But we are not out of the woods 
yet. Overall, hate crimes against other 
groups based on race, religion and 
sexual orientation in California have 
been rising. When we standardize the 
way law enforcement handles, classi- 
fies and reports hate crimes, the better 
the information we have. From there, 
we tailor solutions to stop these acts 
of biases. 

As the legislative year winds down, 
I have several more proposals working 
their way through Sacramento this 
year that may become law, including 
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a more equitable college admissions 
process, increased public safety when 
autonomous vehicles are on the road, 
and a prohibition of tolls for pedestri- 
ans and bicyclists crossing bridges. I 
will update you this fall once the state 
Senate and governor take action. 

Phil Ting represents the 19th Assem- 
bly District, which includes the west 
side of San Francisco along with the 
communities of Broadmoor, Colma 
and Daly City as well as part of South 
San Francisco. Find an archive of his 
columns at RichmondSunsetNews.com. 


Laguna Honda Hospital 


Continued from page 1 


two top executives resigned amid alle- 
gations that nearly two dozen patients 
were abused, according to an ABC 
News report. 

While investigating an unrelated 
dispute by two employees, health of- 
ficials found evidence that 23 demen- 
tia patients in two wards were victims 
of abuse, including physical abuse, 
neglect, privacy violations, medi- 
cal errors and the administration of 
non-prescribed drugs from the hospital 
pharmacy while attempting to pacify 
them. 

Investigators found evidence of 
abuse dating as far back as 2016. 

The workers were also accused of 
making unauthorized video and audio 
recordings of the patients. 

Then, in July of 2021, Laguna Honda 
self-reported two non-fatal overdoses 
to the California Department of Public 
Health (CDPH). According to the San 
Francisco City Attorney’s Office, that 
report triggered a series of inspections 
by CDPH and CMS, resulting in cita- 
tions for deficiencies in care related to 
cigarette lighters and drug parapherna- 
lia found on campus. 

Inspectors also found deficiencies in 
safety protocols and improper hygiene 
practices by the staff. 

By June of 2022, the hospital was 
looking into possibly relocating 670 
patients over a four-month period be- 
cause of the funding crisis. 

At the time, Pickens said there were 
approximately 2,000 skilled nursing 
facilities throughout California. And 
although 15 of those were in San Fran- 
cisco, none had beds available for pa- 
tients with Medicare or Medicaid cov- 
erage. 

This in turn points to larger health- 
care issues involving the low-income 
population. 

Dr. Melanie Grossman, president of 
the Older Women’s League San Fran- 
cisco, claimed the root cause of this 
challenging situation is systemic, re- 
gardless of hospital staff violations. 

“Laguna Honda got into trouble 
because of the ‘flow project’ at San 
Francisco General,’ Grossman said. 


“These patients were difficult to place 
and therefore they were sent to Laguna 
Honda. Now Laguna Honda is in trou- 
ble and again, patients are very difficult 
to place. 

“The City for years has allowed our 
institutions, our hospitals to close their 
skilled nursing beds slowly but surely. 
People who cared about the elderly ob- 
jected but here we are ... we have very 
few skilled nursing beds in the City.” 

A month later, however, federal 
and state regulators paused all patient 
transfers and discharges from the hos- 
pital after 12 patients died soon after 
their removal from the facility. 

Throughout the following year, regu- 
latory authorities granted Laguna Hon- 
da temporary pauses in transferring out 
patients three separate times. 

After the City sued the feds for fail- 
ing to provide adequate time to repeal 
the original citations, they agreed to 
a settlement, with the understanding 
that CMS would extend Medicare 
and Medicaid payments for services 
through Nov. 13, 2023, contingent 
upon the hospital making health and 
safety improvements. 

Finally, CMS offered to extend pay- 
ments yet again to March of 2024 but 
with the caveat that “CMS will not 
consider any other amendments to the 
agreement or any further extensions.” 

“IT could not be prouder of Laguna 
Honda staff,” said Dr. Grant Colfax, 
San Francisco’s director of health. 
“For more than 24 months, they have 
worked under immense pressure to 
transform Laguna Honda into a top- 
skilled nursing facility, making it clear 
to our regulators that we can meet and 
will continue to meet high standards of 
care. Throughout this transformation, 
Laguna Honda staff have remained 
dedicated to the health, safety and 
wellbeing of their residents.” 

“Over the last two years, we have 
worked together to preserve this criti- 
cal public health institution and restore 
an essential safety net for the people of 
San Francisco,” City Attorney David 
Chiu said. “Achieving this first step in 
the recertification process means Lagu- 
na Honda will be here to care for San 
Franciscans for generations to come.” 
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Battery: Sunset Boulevard and 
Ocean Avenue, June 3, 12:59 p.m. 

The victim was on a bus when the 
suspect hit her once on the back of her 
head. The suspect did not say anything 
and exited the bus. 

The suspect was later located. 

The victim declined to press 
charges. 


Arson: 1100 Block of Taraval 
Street, June 6, 11:23 a.m. 

The suspect attempted to enter a 
closed business by setting the glass 
on fire, so it would get hot enough to 
shatter. The suspect was unsuccessful 
and left the scene. 


Vehicle Burglary: 3200 Block of 
20th Avenue, June 7, 2:38 p.m. 

Officers responded to a report of a 
vehicle being boosted and the victim’s 
stolen laptop was being tracked. Plain- 
clothes officers from Taraval Station 
and other districts located the vehicle 
and detained the suspect. The victim’s 
stolen property was located, and the 
suspect was arrested. 


Robbery: West Portal Avenue, 
June 10, 4:20 p.m. 

The victim was on a Muni streetcar 
when two suspects attempted to take 
the victim’s property. 

The suspect grabbed the victim from 
behind and took the victim’s phone 
from his pocket. The second suspect 
told the victim he had a knife, but no 
knife was seen. 

The suspects fled the scene. 


Sunset Beacon 


POLICE BLOTTER 


Battery, Terrorist Threats: 2300 
Block of Taraval Street, June 15, 
12:15 p.m. 

The victim went to the suspect’s 
house to serve him with a restraining 
order. The suspect got upset and threw 
the paperwork at the victim’s face 
which caused a minor cut to her nose. 
The suspect also threatened to harm 
the victim before leaving the scene. 


Burglary of a Residence, Unlawful 
Entry, Possession of Burglary Tools, 
Possession of Stolen Property: 1200 
Block of 10th Avenue, June 16, 2:42 
a.m. 

A building manager located the sus- 
pect inside the building. The suspect 
was in possession of stolen property. 
Officers arrived on scene and the sus- 
pect was arrested. 


Vandalism to a Vehicle: 46th 
Avenue and Noriega Street, June 17, 
4:20 p.m. 

A Muni bus was stopped at the bus 
stop on 46th Avenue and Noriega 
Street when the suspect broke the 
sideview mirror with a water bottle. 
The suspect later used a tree branch 
and broke the front windshield of 
another vehicle. A witness followed 
the suspect to the public bathroom at 
Great Highway and Taraval Street. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Burglary: 1900 Block of Ninth 


Avenue, June 17, 5:07 a.m. 

Security at a store called 911 regard- 
ing a suspect that had broken into the 
store. 

Officers arrived on scene and 
located the suspect in the vicinity. The 
suspect had stolen merchandise in his 
possession. 

The suspect was arrested. 


Driving Under the Influence: 
Rivera Street and 19th Avenue, June 
19, 5:26 a.m. 

Officers responded to a welfare 
check on a vehicle with the driver 
asleep. The officer woke the driver up. 
The driver drove away and hit a fence. 
The driver was detained and after 
further investigation, the driver was 
arrested for DUI. 


Attempted Robbery: Judah Street 
and 31st Avenue, June 18, 7:27 p.m. 
The victim and his friends were at 
the bus stop. When they boarded the 
bus, four other people also boarded the 
bus. Suddenly, one of the four people 
who boarded the bus with them tried 
to pull the victim’s necklace off but 
was unsuccessful. 

When the bus stopped, the suspect 
and his friends left the bus. 


Robbery: Lawton Street and 23rd 
Avenue, June 21, 11:14 p.m. 

The victim was walking home when 
an unknown suspect pulled on her left 
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shoulder. The victim started walking 

backward to get away. Two suspects 

then got out of a vehicle, threw her 

onto the ground and took her property. 
The suspects fled the scene. 


Shoplifting: 1500 Block of Sloat 
Boulevard, June 22, 11:07 a.m. 

The victim, the manager of a store, 
told responding officers he observed a 
known repeat shoplifter in the process 
of putting merchandise into a wheel- 
chair he was pushing. The victim 
confronted the suspect outside of the 
store. The suspect brandished a metal 
pole and threatened the victim. The 
victim backed away out of fear. 

Officers searched the area and locat- 
ed the suspect. The suspect was later 
arrested. 


Assault: Judah Street and 25th 
Avenue, June 22, 11:22 p.m. 

The victims were seated on a Muni 
bus when the suspect boarded the ve- 
hicle and sat next to them. The suspect 
suddenly got up and used some kind 
of liquid, possibly pepper spray, on the 
victims and fled the scene. 


Battery: 600 Block of Irving 
Street, June 26, 7:27 a.m. 

The victim and an acquaintance 
were drinking when they got into a 
fight. The victim brandished a knife 
and was pushed into a structure caus- 
ing injuries. 

The suspect left the scene. 


Senior Housing Development Plan at 1234 Great Hwy. Moves Forward 


By Thomas K. Pendergast 


Plans for 216 new residential units 
to house low-income senior citizens 
are moving forward and a team of ar- 
chitects has been selected to design a 
seven-story building between La Playa 
Street and Great Highway at Lincoln 
Way. 

The new housing will replace a 
three-story motel called the Rodeway 
Inn and Suites near Ocean Beach and 
next to Golden Gate Park. 

The project’s development is led 
by the Tenderloin Neighborhood De- 
velopment Corporation (TNDC) and 
Self-Help for the Elderly (SHE). The 
property was purchased with funding 
from the Mayor’s Office of Housing 
and Community Development. 

“Our mission is to develop commu- 
nity and provide affordable housing 
and services to people with low in- 
come, both in the Tenderloin where we 
started and throughout San Francisco,” 
said Jacob Goldstein of the TNDC. 
“We want to promote equitable access 
to opportunity and resources for every- 
one.” 

“Our mission is to promote the in- 
dependence, well-being and dignity of 
older adults, but we do it in culturally 
aligned services,’ said Anni Chung, 
SHE’s president and CEO. “We’re in 
five Bay Area counties now. Besides 
San Francisco, we’re in San Mateo, 
Santa Clara, Alameda and Contra Cos- 
ta counties. We serve close to 40,000 
seniors a year in these counties.” 

The apartments will be reserved 
for seniors aged 62 years and up. Of 
these, 87 units will be for seniors with 
extremely low incomes, supported by 
the Senior Operating Subsidy program. 
Another 17 units will be reserved for 
people with low incomes and 110 will 
be reserved for those qualifying for 
permanent supportive housing. 

The developers are also considering 
up to 20 on-site parking spaces. 

Project developers will take advan- 
tage of state law commonly known as 
SB-35, plus reforms outlined in the 
Mayor’s Housing for All Plan. 

SB-35 “streamlines” the process for 


we 


The Rodeway Inn and Suites at 1234 Great Highway will be replaced 


by 216 new residential units for low-income seniors. Photo by Mi- 


chael Durand. 


developing new housing if at least cer- 
tain percentages of the units are very 
low income, low-income and moder- 
ate-income households for at least 30 
years and if the project meets specified 
conditions relating to location and be- 
ing subject to a discretionary decision 
other than a Conditional Use Permit. 

“Delivering affordable housing 
funding to projects across our entire 
city is a key part of our strategy to cre- 
ate more housing in San Francisco,” SF 
Mayor London Breed said. “We have a 
lot more work to do to remove barri- 
ers to getting housing built faster and 
advancing more affordable housing, 
but this is a great step and I want to 
thank the Mayor’s Office of Housing 
and Community Development for their 
work to advance projects like these.” 

An adult day health care center will 
be included on the ground floor, which 
will provide recreational therapy, nurs- 
ing care, physical therapy, occupation- 
al therapy, speech therapy and mental 
health counseling. 

“These are frail seniors that need 
physical therapy, registered nursing, 
occupational therapy, speech therapy 
and psychiatric counseling,’ Chung 
said. “And this center will be brand 
new with the future senior housing on 
the ground floor.” 

They will also provide employment 
training and related services for older 


immigrants. 

They can provide registered nurs- 
es and clinical services for seniors for 
elderly who have recently been dis- 
charged from hospitals and physical 
therapists to help them rehabilitate. 

They also have a lot of digital training 
classes “because during the COVID we 
found that our seniors are very isolated 
and we needed them to have something 
that they could use to talk to us, talk to 
each other, talk to their family and also 
learns some skills on how to cope with 
the pandemic,” Chung said. 

Coming up, the architects will design 
the building from now until somewhere 
in the middle of 2026 and construction 
is set to begin in early 2027. 

Barring unforeseen  circumstanc- 
es, they expect construction to last 22 
months and the first units to become 
available in late 2028. 

“The west side needs more afford- 
able housing, especially for seniors,” 
District 4 Supervisor Joel Engardio 
said. “I’m glad this project involves 
Self-Help for the Elderly, a well-re- 
spected nonprofit known for providing 
a high standard of service that every se- 
nior deserves. I am thankful that prima- 
ry service provider TNDC has a long- 
term commitment to ensure the needs 
of every resident of 1234 Great High- 
way are met. Seniors need to know they 
are housed in a safe and caring envi- 


ronment.” 

The architectural team includes two 
local firms: Paulett Taggart Architects 
and Figure. 

Architect Jennifer Ly of Figure said 
the firm is focused on working with 
non-profits on community-oriented 
projects and also projects that help am- 
plify the AAPI (Asian American Pacif- 
ic Islander) community voice. 

“At 1234 we think that beautifying 
the sidewalk with greenery is an im- 
portant value for both the residents and 
the neighbors. And while the Sunset 
is known for its colorful, two-story, 
single-family homes, there are also 
many three-to-four story duplexes 
and triplexes along the major arteries, 
along Lincoln, La Playa and on Irving 
Street,” Ly said. 

“Unsurprisingly, some of the tallest 
buildings in the Sunset are these sev- 
en-story, multifamily that were all built 
in the 1920s in the Edwardian style. 
And in some sense, it is in this variety 
of scales, density and range of styles — 
from historic to contemporary — that 
contributes to the vibrance of this 
neighborhood,” she said. “So, as we 
consider the design for 1234, we must 
consider how this housing project will 
fit into its existing context and how we 
can minimize its visual impact to the 
skyline and how the ground floor can 
improve the neighborhood.” 

Among other things, it is the ‘visual 
impact’ that has some local residents 
concerned with the project. 

“It’s like putting a giant in an ant 
farm. It makes no sense,” said Luis 
Pine, who lives a couple of blocks 
away from the site. “There are so many 
things wrong with it; first, the location, 
being at a coastal location. What gives 
the name to the neighborhood is the 
sun setting and the building, as they are 
proposing, would block, nine months 
of the year, the beautiful sunlight that 
works through the trees on the late af- 
ternoon sunlight. 

“It would be blocked in the park. 
Never mind those beautiful walks that 
you take for nine months of the year. 


Continued on page 10 
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Supervisor Joel Engardio 


The Upper Great Hwy.’s Future 


The future of the Upper 
Great Highway will be on the 
ballot this November. It has 
served as a part-time park 
with the road closed to traffic 
on weekends the past few 
years. Now, voters will deter- 
mine if the City should plan 
for the Upper Great High- 
way to become a permanent 
oceanside park. 

When discussing the Upper 
Great Highway, it’s important 
to understand these points: 

¢ What has already been 
decided? 

¢ What is proposed for the 
future? 

¢ What is staying the same? 


What Has Already 
Been Decided? 

Both directions of the 
Upper Great Highway south 
of Sloat Boulevard are set to 
close due to coastal erosion. 
This has already been leg- 
islated. That means we will 
never again be able to use the 
Upper Great Highway as a 
direct connection to Daly City 
and the 280 freeway. Traffic 
from Daly City will have to 
use Skyline Drive and go 
around the zoo. Traffic from 
San Francisco will need to 
turn left at Sloat and continue 
south past Lake Merced. 


What is Proposed 
For the Future? 

Without a direct connec- 
tion to Daly City, we have to 
think about the best use of the 
section between Lincoln Way 
and Sloat. This is an oppor- 
tunity to reimagine the space 
for the next century as an 
oceanside park. This includes 
improving traffic flow on Lin- 
coln Way and Sunset Boule- 
vard to get people where they 
need to go. 


What is Staying the Same? 


The Upper Great Highway 
will remain open to cars 24/7 
from the Richmond District 
neighborhoods to Lincoln 
allowing full access to the 
Cliff House, Beach Chalet, 
soccer fields, the Ocean Beach 
parking lot and anywhere in 
the Sunset from Lincoln. 


A Big Decision 

The correspondence to my 
office is split on whether the 
Upper Great Highway should 
be a park or not. This mirrors 
the results from Prop. I-a 
November 2022 ballot mea- 
sure that called for reopening 
the Upper Great Highway to 
cars full time. In the Sunset, 
Prop. I failed 53% to 47%. 
Citywide, it failed 65% to 
35%. 

The failure of Prop. I 
meant the part-time park pilot 
could continue. The Upper 
Great Highway would serve 
as a park on weekends, then 
revert to a coastal highway 
during the week. But it’s a 
temporary arrangement set to 
end in 2025. As the deadline 
approaches, the fight between 
pro-highway and pro-park 
advocates will only intensify. 

That’s why we need to 
decide once and for all if 
the Upper Great Highway is 
going to be a park or not. A 
decision of this magnitude 
deserves to be made directly 
by voters. 


Lemon-into-Lemonade 
Opportunity 

The already-determined 
closure of the Upper Great 
Highway south of Sloat is 
a reality we have to accept, 
even if we don’t like it. 

But this inconvenience 
offers a lemon-into-lemonade 
opportunity. 

I’ve been focusing my 
energy on finding a better 
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way to travel south when it’s 
no longer possible to use the 
Upper Great Highway for a 

direct connection to Skyline, 
Daly City and Interstate 280. 

One solution is to optimize 
a new route. When the section 
of the Upper Great Highway 
south of Sloat closes, south- 
bound drivers will be forced 
to turn left at Sloat. But what 
if we made it easier to turn 
left at Lincoln instead? What 
if it were better to just head to 
Sunset Boulevard for points 
south? 

Lincoln is a pain right now 
because it’s full of stop signs. 
The intersection at 41st is a 
real mess. But we can replace 
all those stop signs with traffic 
lights for much better traffic 
flow. 

Road improvements on 
Sunset Boulevard are coming, 
like putting the bus stops on 
the other side of the intersec- 
tion so cars can make easier 
right turns. And we can time 
the lights better. 

A traffic light will replace 
the three-way stop sign at 
Sloat and Skyline that creates 
back-ups. 

These traffic improvements 
will benefit drivers by making 
it easier to get where they 
need to go. A seamless drive 
down Lincoln to Sunset Bou- 
levard will also keep drivers 
from cutting through neigh- 
borhood streets. 

If we can improve the driv- 
ing experience along Lincoln 
and Sunset Boulevard, drivers 
will be able to get to the 
same point at the same time 
whether they turn left at Sloat 
or Lincoln. This provides a 
win-win opportunity for a 
coastal park between Lincoln 
and Sloat that can bring a lot 
of joy to San Franciscans. 


What About Access to the 
Sunset Neighborhoods? 
The ballot measure only 

considers closing the section 
of the Upper Great Highway 
between Lincoln and Sloat. 
There are no on or off ramps 
between Lincoln and Sloat, so 
that stretch of the Great High- 
way doesn’t provide access to 
most Sunset residents. 

There is no proposal to 
close the Upper Great High- 
way north of Lincoln. Outer 
Richmond residents will still 
be able to travel by car 24/7 
to from the Cliff House to 
Lincoln and anywhere in the 
Sunset. 

Now, the question is what 
to do with the section between 
Lincoln and Sloat with every- 
thing south of Sloat closing 
no matter what. The Lincoln 
to Sloat section will have less 
utility as a direct connection 
to Daly City. That’s the lemon 
we have. 

Do we turn this section into 
an oceanside park by creating 
a new traffic route with better 
flow? That’s the lemonade we 
could make. 

Voters get to decide. 


How Did This 
Get on the Ballot? 

A supervisor can put a 
measure directly on the ballot 
with the signatures of at least 
four supervisors. 

Supervisors Matt Dorsey, 
Rafael Mandelman, Myrna 
Melgar and Dean Preston 
joined me in putting this on 


the ballot. Supervisor Ahsha 
Safai also supports the ballot 
measure. 


Why Going to the 
Ballot Matters 

It is important to realize that 
the current Board of Supervi- 
sors is already poised to leg- 
islate a full closure. There is a 
large majority willing to close 
it tomorrow. And in 2025, 
there may be a new class of 
supervisors in a supermajor- 
ity in favor of closure. That 
means they could possibly 
override a veto if a new may- 
or opposes the closure. 

We must be honest about 
the political reality. The group 
that fought to reopen the 
highway to cars 24/7 lost a 
major appeal at the Coastal 
Commission. The Coastal 
Commission’s response sig- 
naled that they would support 
a permanent park. 

I supported putting the fu- 
ture of the Upper Great High- 
way on the ballot so voters 
can have agency in the matter. 
Otherwise, the closure will 
just happen by legislation. A 
ballot measure gives people 
opposed to the closure a 
chance to organize and defeat 
it. Without the ballot measure, 
they won’t have that chance. 


Why the 
November 2024 Ballot? 

There won’t be another 
election until June 2026. By 
then, the Board of Supervisors 
will likely have already closed 
the Upper Great Highway. 

If voters want to directly 
determine what happens to the 
Upper Great Highway, they 
need to do it this November. 


Why Isn’t a Part-time Park 

Option on the Ballot? 

A part-time park/highway 
option is not sustainable. 
It’s difficult to create lasting 
park infrastructure when the 
weekend park has to convert 
back to a road every Mon- 
day morning. Dedicating 
half of the area to a full-time 
park and the other half to a 
full-time road would cost the 
most while providing the least 
desirable experience for both 
drivers and park goers. This 
option would create one lane 
of traffic in each direction, 
which would not offer the 
convenience drivers desire. It 
would also create hazards for 
the people crossing traffic to 
use the park. 
A hybrid park/highway 


July 2024. 


would still have all the 
expenses of maintaining the 
road for cars, even when the 
road has far less utility with 
everything already set to close 
south of Sloat. For example, 
the signal lights on the Upper 
Great Highway between Lin- 
coln and Sloat have reached 
the end of their lifespan. They 
are rusted out and need re- 
placement — at a cost of nearly 
$10 million that could be used 
for something else. 


Benefits of a Park 
Personally, I believe that 
an oceanside park is good for 

our City. 

We’ ve already seen the po- 
tential with the weekend road 
closure. The part-time park 
has brought joy to more than 
three million visitors — from 
senior yoga to dragon dances, 
jazz performances to art 
exhibits, Halloween costumes 
on parade to marching bands 
in a Fourth of July parade. 

Fun aside, it’s good for the 
environment and just makes 
sense. 

The New York Times 
named the part-time park at 
the Upper Great Highway 
as one of “52 places for a 
changed world.” Now we 
have the opportunity to make 
it full-time and official. 

We could call it the Great 
Sunset Park. 

Remember when the Em- 
barcadero was covered by a 
double-decker freeway? When 
Crissy Field was a dumping 
ground? San Francisco today 
is unthinkable without the 
park restoration at Crissy 
Field and the transformed 
Embarcadero waterfront. 

The decision to tear down 
the Embarcadero Freeway 
was controversial 35 years 
ago, just as the decision about 
the Upper Great Highway 
is today. I wonder, will the 
Upper Great Highway for cars 
become as forgotten as the old 
Embarcadero Freeway? 

Will our kids and gener- 
ations after them be able to 
imagine San Francisco with- 
out an oceanside park? Will 
we be the lucky ones who get 
to create this joyful place that 
will define San Francisco for 
the next century? 

We get to decide this No- 
vember. 

Joel Engardio is the District 
4 representative on the San 
Francisco Board of Super- 
visors. He can be reached at 
engardio.com/contact. 


1234 Great Highway 
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“On top of that ... the huge 
amount of traffic that it would 
cause in a neighborhood that’s 
already struggling with traffic, 
especially on the weekends,” 
he said. “And it doesn’t make 
any sense to put a building 
with so many people in it in a 
place where there are sched- 
uled ocean rising issues; a 
place where there are the sand 
dunes that are part of the na- 
ture of this place, that blows 
sand every so often all over 
the place. It just doesn’t make 
any sense to have a building 
that big. 

“The reason why people like 
to visit San Francisco is exact- 
ly because it doesn’t look like 


Manhattan.” 

Pine said he thinks a build- 
ing of three-to-four stories tall 
with setbacks would be more 
reasonable. 

“The great thing about San 
Francisco is Golden Gate Park 
and the coastline around it. 
That’s why everybody comes 
here,” he elaborated. “You take 
that out and you start putting 
just massive buildings, like 
anyone can do that, right? You 
go to Dubai and just build up. 
It makes no sense over here. 
That’s not what San Francis- 
co’s about. That’s not the di- 
rection of cities in the future. 
That’s not what people want.” 
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‘Then and Now’: Noriega Street at 19th Avenue 
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g the Arthur T. Winther real estate sales office and 


billboard on the northeast corner. Two homes at 1432 and 1426 Pacheco St., both built 1927, are at center. Photo courtesy of a private 
collector/Western Neighborhoods Project/OpenSFHistory. Right: The real estate office is gone, replaced by an apartment building, but 
the two homes built 87 years ago are still there. The empty lot on the southeast corner is now a gas station. Photo by Michael Durand. 


Great Highway 
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next scheduled election after Novem- 
ber is in June of 2026. 

“By then, the pilot weekend road 
closure will be over,” he said. “That 
means the decision over the Great 
Highway will be in the hands of the 
Board of Supervisors and the mayor in 
2025. If voters want to directly deter- 
mine what happens to the Great High- 
way, they need to do it this November.” 

Other groups supporting the idea in- 
clude the San Francisco Bicycle Coa- 
lition. 

“It’s very clear to all of us that the 
measure aligns with our goal of achiev- 
ing a citywide network of car-free and 
people-prioritized corridors,’ said 
Roan Kattouw, president of the San 
Francisco Bicycle Coalition Board. 
“The City’s oceanfront should be ac- 
cessible to people to enjoy, not hand- 
ed over to private vehicles, especially 
when it costs the city millions each 
year to keep it free of sand.” 

Another group supporting the park 
concept is Kids Safe SF. 

“We’re thrilled to support this mea- 
sure alongside Friends of Great High- 
way Park and applaud the supervisors 
for their leadership and vision for the 
future of San Francisco’s public spac- 
es,” the organization states on its web- 
site. “San Francisco kids and families 
deserve easy access to safe open spac- 
es for recreation across the City, from 
Ocean Beach to downtown.” 

But not everyone is on board with 
the proposal, like District 1 Supervi- 
sor Connie Chan who represents the 
Richmond and opposes it in its current 
form. 

Instead, she supports an alternative 
plan that, so far, is not going before the 
voters in November. This plan would 
keep the eastern stretch of the highway, 
turning it instead into a two-lane road- 
way, while allowing for the western 
stretch to become parkland. 

“The Great Highway serves as a vi- 
tal north-south connector for the west 
side, providing access to and from the 
Richmond District for residents and 
visitors alike,’ Chan said. “Based on 
the Ocean Beach Master Plan of 2012 
and an SF County Transportation Au- 
thority Great Highway study released 
in 2021, there is a way we can provide 
both open space and maintain road ac- 
cess. And I supported such a concept 
then and I still do now.” 

And locals in both the Sunset and 
Richmond districts are also organiz- 
ing on social media like NextDoor and 
Facebook to fight the closure of the up- 
per Great Highway. 

“The people who need that high- 
way are the working people who com- 
mute,” said Alyse Ceirante, who lives 
in the Outer Sunset about three blocks 
from the ocean. “All these working 
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Great Highway a roadway or to close it to vehicles and turn it into a park. Photo by Thomas K. Pender- 
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people are being asked to do this but 
they’re not going to be able to use the 
park during the week because they’re 
at work. 

“So, it’s a very elitist group of people 
who can do this,” Ceirante said. “And 
so, we’re closing the park for these peo- 
ple, most of them have money, most of 
them have extremely expensive bikes, 
they have their spandex and they’re re- 
ally the driving force behind this.” 

The San Francisco Municipal Trans- 
portation Agency (SFMTA) plans to 
divert cars to Sunset Boulevard and 
smooth the traffic flow along both Lin- 
coln Way and Sloat Boulevard by re- 
placing stop signs with traffic signals. 

Patricia Arack is 81 years old and has 
lived in the Outer Sunset for 40 years. 
Although she no longer drives, she is 
skeptical that either Sunset Boulevard 
or 19th Avenue are adequate to handle 
the extra traffic. 

“It’s going to be a disaster for people 
who live out here in the Sunset because 
the traffic is going to be horrendous,” 
Arack said. “Nineteeth Avenue and 
Sunset Boulevard are already overload- 
ed with cars. The traffic is not going to 
go away. It’s just going to be more hor- 
rendous in the avenues because people 
will continue to drive down the Lower 
Great Highway.” 

Supporters of the ballot measure 
claim that closing the highway removes 
pollution from non-exhaust sources 
like brakes and tires that contributes to 
ocean pollution. 

But Arack believes it will not cut 
down on air pollution. 

“The pollution is unbelievable on 
the Lower Great Highway, when the 
highway’s closed and we get that com- 


mute traffic on Friday afternoon. I can’t 
open windows because the pollution’s 
so bad from the automobile exhaust,” 
she said. “They always say ‘this is go- 
ing to be good for the environment.’ No 
it’s not. The cars are still going to be 
spewing out pollution but now they’re 
going to be doing it in front of people’s 
houses and into their lungs.” 

Camila Kolseth lives in the Sutro 
Heights neighborhood of the Outer 
Richmond District. Both she and her 
husband frequently commute down to 
the peninsula. 

“The Great Highway is really a main 
artery for those of us who live in the 
neighborhoods,” Kolseth said. 

While putting it to a citywide vote 
might seem fair, she thinks it is not for 
the people who have to live with the 
results. 

“It’s a local issue. It’s not a citywide 
issue. People in other parts of the City 
don’t understand the dynamics of the 
neighborhood and will think it’s just 
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great,” she said. 

“T think we have plenty of parks in 
this area already. We have Sutro Park, 
Land’s End trail, Golden Gate Park and 
the entire beach.” 

Peggy Barry has lived in the Outer 
Richmond for 40 years. She is in her 
70s now and does not drive anymore. 

“The more you guys cut off access, 
the less I see friends and people that 
want to visit. It feels very isolating. We 
need more access, not less,” Barry said. 

“You're putting it to a vote for all the 
people that are not on the west side as 
well and that is a majority of the peo- 
ple. The other side has more people,” 
she said. 

“We are not the bike coalition. We 
don’t have a lot of money. We are not 
organized, just a bunch of neighbors 
calling each other on NextDoor. We’re 
so outnumbered in terms of money and 
people. And I think that’s unfair,” Bar- 
ry said. 


Abigail G fynn 
Realtor - Broker / NOTARY PUBLIC / Residential Leasing Agent / DRE # 00512752 


I have been a residential rental agent in SF for 35+ years. I find 
tenants for landlords for reasonable fees. I show the property that is 


for rent and I write up all the necessary paperwork. Please call for 


more information. 


Cell: 415-827-2434 / AbigailGlynn@prodigy.net / 5014 Geary Blvd., SF 94118 
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From ‘Rubbish’ to oer Works of Art: Leilah Babirye at the de Young 


By Noma Faingold 


Sculptor Leilah Babirye fled Uganda 
nearly a decade ago out of necessity. 
Being an LGBTQIA+ activist and a 
lesbian in a country with life-or-death 
anti-gay laws was dangerous. 

Her Muslim father, who was a prom- 
inent figure in Kampala (Uganda’s 
capital and largest city), disowned her 
once she came out. At that time, she 
had already earned a degree in art from 
Makerere University in Kampala. She 
was living at home and was working 
for her father. 

“He told me not to come home,” 
Babirye said. “I was scared. I didn’t 
know what to do.” 

She was close with many members 
of the local LGBTQIA+ community 
and stayed with a friend during that 
perilous period, while in her 20s. 

“We were all scared,” Babirye said. 
“But it was worse for the trans women 
and trans men I knew.” 

She helped five trans people leave 
the country for Nairobi, Kenya. 

“They were telling me to leave,” 
Babirye said. She did not want to go 
through the lengthy process to gain 
asylum in Kenya, so she began apply- 
ing for artist residencies around the 
world, landing a fully funded one in 
2015, on Fire Island, the gay-friendly 
enclave on the south shore of Long Is- 
land, New York. 

Babirye got off the plane in New 
York with $20 in her pocket. Follow- 
ing the residency, she did whatever she 
could to survive until her work started 
to sell. 

“T collected cans on the streets from 
morning to night — collecting them and 


Parking Garage 
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have enough staffing to take this on. 
Malone said yes. 

“We currently manage 21 full-ser- 
vice, off-street parking facilities. This 
is adding one additional one; no signif- 
icant impact to staff made,” he said. 

“And when do we envision that the 
public would start seeing some chang- 
es in parking fees?” Cajina inquired. 

Malone responded that multiple 
parts involved in the fee changes re- 
quire final action by the SF Board of 
Supervisors. 

“There’s a schedule of those that, 
at the moment, tentatively plan to go 
through the last quarter of this year,” 
he explained. “Anything that long, of 
course, there’s a certain uncertainty 
in some of those timings, but at some 
point, at the appropriate time, one of 
those several visits that are going to be 
required to the Board of Supervisors. 
This contract item that we are asking 
for this board’s approval on today does 
need subsequent approval by the Board 
of Supervisors as well. 


From the Editor 
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towards voting against a permanent 
closure because it lacks pragmatism 
and I don’t care for the misleading 
propaganda about a road to nowhere 
— we all know that you can continue 
south by turning left on Sloat. 

As a runner I’m lucky to enjoy 
ritual weekday visits to Ocean Beach 
and Golden Gate Park, in all seasons 
and weather, which gives me some 
doubt about the alleged popularity of 
a coastal park every day. Come over 
here now on a Monday to find a sparse 
collection of us in the fog and wind; 
perhaps not enough of us to merit 
further traffic and congestion for the 
elderly and commuters of the avenues. 


Jenna Jorgensen 


Leilah Babirye stands next to 
“Baawala from the Kuchu Mam- 
ba (Lungfish) Clan,” 2022, the 
largest sculpture in the exhib- 
it, “Leilah Babirye: We Have a 
History” now showing at the de 
Young Museum. Babirye used 
ceramic, bicycle tire inner tubes 
and aluminum wire. The work 
was inspired by her late grand- 
father. Photo by Noma Faingold. 


cashing them in,” she said. “Even when 
I had nothing to eat and I was sleeping 
on people’s couches, I treasured every 
moment because I felt I was home.” 

In 2018, Babirye was based in 
Brooklyn when the artist was granted 
asylum in the US. 

For 39-year-old Babirye, 2024 has 
been monumental in her career. In 
March, an exhibit opened at Yorkshire 
Sculpture Park (and Chapel) in En- 
gland. In April, she was invited to the 
60th International Art Exhibition for 
the 2024 Venice Biennale Arte to show 
three works. 

Babirye’s first solo exhibition at a 
major museum, titled, “Leilah Babirye: 


“I would estimate right now, give 
or take, Nov. | is probably the earliest 
when the MTA contract would be the 
one that would be in force. However, 
the current operator now at the facility 
is Imperial Parking.” 

He further explained that the entity 
that they are asking to add this contract 
to is a joint venture called IMCO Park- 
ing LLC and the senior member of that 
joint venture is Imperial Parking. 

The extra $27 million will compen- 
sate IMCO’s additional management 
fees of $1,600 per month and reim- 
burse IMCO for pre-approved garage 
operating costs of $300,000 per month. 

In 1998 the voters passed Proposi- 
tion J, which set aside land for the ga- 
rage and placed it under the jurisdiction 
of the Golden Gate Park Concourse 
Authority (GGPCA), a nonprofit cor- 
poration controlled by the City. 

In 2003, the GGPCA and the depart- 
ment leased the land to the MCCP and 
tasked them with constructing and op- 
erating the garage. The MCCP raised 
$36 million from private donors and 
took out loans to cover the remainder of 
the $55 million needed to construct the 
garage, which was completed in 2005. 


¢ The vote is a binary choice only. It 
denies citizens the choice of a compro- 
mise. This vote is to force an early de- 
cision and ignores the pilot time line. 
Engardio and the bike cult are afraid 
anew mayor in 2025 might interfere 
with their plans to ruin the Outer Sun- 
set with traffic and pollution for the 
pleasure of a certain tiny population 
of bike riders. Many people like me 
would vote for a weekend closure but 
Engardio has denied us that choice. 
This is unacceptable. 

Addendum to my earlier email: I 
had an email exchange with Engardio 
about leaving weekend closure off 
the ballot. He said it was “too late.” 
He didn’t discuss this vote with his 
constituents, but for sure he discussed 
it with the bike cult and Rec. and 
Park and SFMTA. He should be held 
accountable for ignoring his own 


We Have a History,” opened on June 
22 at San Francisco’s de Young Mu- 
seum and runs through June 22, 2025. 
Twelve works created from 2019-2024 
(including three new pieces just for this 
show) are seamlessly intertwined with 
pieces from the historical African Art 
collection of the Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco. 

“This is my first, which makes it a 
big deal,” she said. “But also, just hav- 
ing my art at the center of the African 
collection. I don’t know if I'll ever 
have such an opportunity again.” 

The primary materials Babirye 
works with are wood and ceramics. But 
most symbolic and important is that her 
sculptures are adorned with discarded 
objects, including bicycle chains, rust- 
ed nails, plastic and — in a full-circle 
moment — the tops of beverage cans. 

Her process in creating sculptures 
that range in scale from totemic forms 
to busts, talismans and masks (in the 
tradition of African art), is largely in- 
stinctive. She does not sketch. She 
stains/burns the wood black and carves 
the wood mostly by hand. It is as if she 
were being guided by the wood itself. 
Working with clay is also by hand and 
proves extremely physical. 

“T trust the materials,” Babirye said. 

“The material and the artist creat- 
ed this work together,’ said Natasha 
Becker, curator of the Arts of Africa at 
the Fine Arts Museums of San Francis- 
co. “Leilah has such confidence in how 
she works with wood.” 

The exhibit manages to connect the 
past with the present, focusing on the 
LGBTQIA+ community. For Babirye, 
her art is activism. Manifesting dignity 
and drama out of objects that have been 


The MCCP is required to repay the 
construction debt on a certain schedule, 
and when that debt is fully repaid, the 
lease will terminate and the garage will 
be transferred to the department. 

In November 2022, voters approved 
Proposition N, which authorized the 
City to use public funds to acquire and 
operate the garage. 

“So, it would really be a change 
that won’t be overly noticeable on the 
ground to the customers,” Malone said. 
“It’s the same company at the back end. 
It’s the same staff, will still continue to 
be working there; those who are regu- 
lars and know the staff, it will be the 
same faces. It would just be the con- 
tract behind it, their work will change 
to an MTA-held contract. 

“And then at that point ... MTA will 
have a more direct role in policy con- 
sideration, including rates, hours, etc.,” 
he elaborated. “And we of course will 
work very closely with our wonderful 
colleagues at Rec. and Park, as well as 
with representatives of the museums 
and other user groups that use the park 
regularly.” 

The current parking rates have been 
contentious because some consider 


constituents. 


Patricia Arack. Retired CCSF facul- 
ty and leader Concerned Residents 
of the Sunset 


¢ When the pandemic started, I was 
pregnant and the Great Walkway was 
a safe spot for me to take bike rides. 
Later, my oldest daughter experi- 
enced her first Halloween at the Great 
Hauntway and we had coffee outings 
while going on a walk. Recently, my 
mom came to visit from Europe and 
we enjoyed a lovely accessible beach 
walk with both kids without worrying 
about getting hit by a driver (or getting 
stuck in the sand). We’d love to see 
the Great Highway become a perma- 
nent park. 


Jeff Daniel 


thrown away is deliberate. In Uganda, 
a gay person is pejoratively referred 
to in the Luganda language as, “abasi- 
yazi,” which means “rubbish,” as in the 
part of the sugarcane that is discarded. 

“My work is basically using trash, 
giving it new life and making it beauti- 
ful,” Babirye said. 

According to Becker, in conversa- 
tions she had with Babirye while pre- 
paring the exhibit, “important themes 
emerged that queer people are not out- 
side of African history, but that they 
are also a part of history,” Becker said. 
“Queerness is not recent. It has always 
been a part of society. Leilah is break- 
ing new ground. She’s such a powerful 
sculptor and her works carry complex 
meanings.” 

Babirye is very attached to what she 
calls her “babies.” She knows where 
all of her sculptures are located in the 
world. The largest piece in “We Have 
a History” is titled, “Baawala from the 
Kuchu Mamba (Lungfish) Clan.” The 
2022 ceramic structure is a tribute to 
her late grandfather, the only member 
of her family who did not abandon her. 
“He passed last year. He would have 
wanted to be here,” she said. 

In her first walk through of the ex- 
hibit, as she closely examined the pre- 
served, centuries-old works alongside 
her own “babies,” it brought up mixed 
emotions, as well one unanswerable 
question: “How will my art be viewed 
100 years from now?” 

“Leilah Babirye: We Have a Histo- 
ry,” runs through June 22, 2025 at the 
de Young Museum, 50 Hagiwara Tea 
Garden Dr. Learn more at famsf.org. 


them too pricey and discouraging for 
visitors. 

On June 20, the SF Recreation and 
Park Commission unanimously adopt- 
ed an ordinance transferring the garage 
to the department’s jurisdiction. 

According to department documents, 
the current annual debt service on a 
loan by First Republic is approximate- 
ly $2.1 million and the new financing 
will be structured at or below that debt 
service. 

“This transfer will secure efficient 
and professional management of the 
Music Concourse Garage and allow us 
to implement policies to expand access 
for all,” the department’s General Man- 
ager Phil Ginsburg said. 

“The SFMTA looks forward to work- 
ing collaboratively with the Recreation 
and Park Department, the museums 
and all other groups who regularly use 
Golden Gate Park to develop a suite of 
on-street and off-street parking policies 
and programs that promote efficient 
and equitable access for all,” SFMTA’s 
Acting Streets Director Ted Graff said. 


¢ Those who are being asked to use 
the Avenues and Sunset Boulevard to 
get across town instead of the Great 
Highway are not the ones who will be 
benefiting from it as a park on week- 
days. They have to work. Children 
will not be benefiting from it as it as 
a park on weekdays. They will be in 
school. It will only benefit the tiny 
minority lucky enough to work from 
home — or not work at all — who can 
play at a park anytime they want. And 
that’s not most of us. 


Alyse Ceirante 


To read more responses, go to Rich- 
mondSunsetNews.com. 

Michael Durand is the editor and 
publisher of the Richmond Review and 
Sunset Beacon newspapers and the 
RichmondSunsetNews .com website. 


